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CHAPTER 1X. ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT. 


| For two whole days the little household 
at Loddonford remained in much the same 
state, the only difference being that Anne 
Studley’s simulated illness began to assume 
somewhat of a real character; the frightful 
mental pressure under which she was 
labouring had its effect, and symptoms of 
fever, of a mild type indeed, but sufficient 
to cause the keenest anxiety to her father, 
, made their appearance. The captain’s 
| watch was unduly prolonged, and, even 
when relieved by the nurse, he could not 
make up his mind to take his proper 
| allowance of rest, but was constantly 
H flitting to and fro between the sick 
as and his own, nervously watch- 
| 
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ing the invalid’s state and inquiring as 
to her progress, in the fear lest some un- 
i) guarded word should have escaped her 
| lips. In the worst phases of her illness, 

however, Anne managed to maintain her 
| self-control], and neither Dr. Blatherwick, 
who visited her twice daily, and who 
was really anxious about her, or the 
,; nurse, heard anything that might not be 
| reasonably expected from a patient in her 
condition. 

The captain, moreover, had another 
source of perturbation. Shut up in the 
cottage, which he dared not leave, he was 
absolutely ignorant of all that was passing 
in the outer world. He knew nothing of 
Heath’s movements, nor could he learn 
that any inquiry had been made concerning 
the disappearance of Walter Danby; 
though, from the absence of any intelli- 
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gence in the newspapers, he concluded j 
that such had not been the case. 
On the third morning the postman | 


brought him a letter, written on blue 
quarto-paper, and addressed in a round, 
clerk-like hand. The captain opened it 
nervously, and hastily ran his eye over its 
contents. They were as follows :— 

** Middleham’s Bank, Wednesday. 

“ Dear Sir,—On my return froma short 
trip to Paris, whither I was called two 
days since on important business con- 
nected with this establishment, I dis- 
covered, to my surprise and regret, that 
Mr. Walter Danby, one of the clerks 
employed in the bank, who was absent 
from his duties, as it was imagined on 
the score of illness, on the day of my 
departure, has not yet returned. Inquiry 
made at Mr. Danby’s lodgings has elicited 
the fact that he went out from there on 
Sunday last and has not been seen since ; 
and, as Mr. Danby’s previous conduct was 
of a nature to render any suspicion of 
voluntary irregularity unreasonable and 
uncalled-for, I am, I confess, beginning to 
take alarm at his prolonged absence. As 
I am aware that there was some slight 
acquaintance between you and Mr. Danby, 
I venture to ask whether you can assist 


us in the investigation, which it has been /° 


considered necessary to institute by means 
of the police. If this be possible, I shall 
be obliged by your calling at the bank on 
Friday next, between the hours of ten and 
three, when I will make you acquainted 
with the steps which have been taken in 
the matter.—I am, dear sir, obediently 
ours, “ Grorce Heatn.” 

This letter was written in the same 
clerk-like hand as that of the address, but 
the signature was Heath’s own. 

When the captain had read it Gone 
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he laid it down with a great sigh of relief. 
“ So far so good,” he muttered. ‘What 
a clever fellow it is! This is a regular 
official letter written by a clerk, taken 
off by a copying machine and entered in 
the books of the bank, and yet it conveys 
to me exactly the information for which 
I was so longing, that, up to this point, 
all is safe. He knows perfectly well that 
I do not mean to leave this place for an 
instant, nor would it suit his purpose that 
I should, but I must tell him that in the 
business-like style which he has adopted 
to me.” 

Then the captain carried the letter from 
the garden, where he had been reading it, 
into his den, and wrote the following 


reply— 
“‘ Loddonford, Thursday. 

* Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your 
letter of yesterday’s date, which has caused 
me very great surprise andalarm, Mr. Danby 
being, as you surmise, a young acquaint- 
ance of mine, for whom I entertain a 
sincere regard. Willing as I should be to 
aid you in your investigation to the best 
of my power, I regret to state that owing 
to the severe illness of my daughter, Miss 
Studley, upon whom I am in constant 
attendance, it is impossible for me to quit 
this house, even for an hour. If, therefore, 
it is thought desirable to see me, I would 
suggest that you or your representative 
should call upon me here, where I am 
certain to be found at any hour; although 
I must add that I am not likely to be 
able to throw any light on what you 
rightly characterise as Mr. Danby’s mys- 
terious disappearance, not having seen or 
heard anything of him for a period of three 
weeks. I am, dear Sir, your obedient 
Servant, “ EpwarD StTup.ey.” 

“And now,” said the captain, as he 
folded the letter, and laid it out for 
despatch for the post by the next trades- 
man’s boy who should call at the house, 
‘now to prepare for the visit.” 

At twelve o’clock the next day a sharp 
ring of the bell was answered by the 
captain in person. On opening the garden- 
gate he found himself confronted by 


Heath and a wiry-built man of middle | 
ceeding to business, offer you a glass of |. 
‘sherry, Mr. Heath? No! | 
(one sergeant, or a nip of something 
| stronger—it is all handy here in this 


height, with cold blue eyes and close 
shaved face, in appearance and dress— 
a cut-away pepper-and-salt coat, tight 
trowsers, undeniable boots, and a pot-hat 





pleasant astonishment, shaking hands with 
his friend. “You see | am obliged to act 
as my own porter, and in fact, butler, 
housemaid, and everything else; for 
directly the servant learned it was fever 
with which my poor daughter had been 
attacked, she refused to remain in the 
place, and, with the exception of the nurse, 
I am alone here.” 

“T was extremely sorry to read in your 
letter of Miss Studley’s illness,” said 
Heath, speaking in an unexcited and 
business-like tone, in strict contrast to the 
captain’s flippancy. “I trust that she 
may be considered progressing. Under 
any other circumstances I would have 
endeavoured to spare you this visit, but 
the matter on which I wrote you naturally 
assumes day by day a more serious and 
alarming shape, and it is necessary that 
the investigation which has been com- 
menced should be carried through with- 
out delay. This,’ indicating his com- 
panion, “is Sergeant Francis, of Scotland- 

ard.” 

“ Delighted to see the sergeant,” said 
Studley, in acknowledgment of the detec- 
tive’s bow. ‘Please to walk in, both of 
you. Quite a fine morning after the mists 
and fogs which we have had lately; at 
least, in this part of the world. The 
river, Mr. Heath, is a delightful place in 
summer, but in winter I confess I prefer 
London or Paris.” 

“Quite a wilderness of a place you 
have got here, sir,” said the officer, with a 
glance round, which took in the garden 
and included the pond. “ Your gardener 
must have taken fright along with the other 
servants, I suppose.” 

“No,” said the captain, after a passing 
shudder, which he explained by declaring 
that the air was still chill, “no,” he said, 
as he preceded them towards the house, 
“the house is not mine: merely a furnished 
residence, which I anticipated leaving 
before this, and should have left but for 
Miss Studley’s illness. This way, if you 
please,” he continued, opening the door of 
his den, ‘this is my little snuggery, where 
we shall find pens and ink, or anything 
that we may require. May I, before pro- 


Will you take 


—something like a professional horse- | cellarette ?” 


trainer. 


When the officer had declined present 


pi Ah, Mr. Heath, glad to see you,” | refreshment, Mr. Heath commenced the 
said the captain, with an assumption of | conversation. “After the statement in 
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your letter, Captain Studley,” he said, “I 
should scarcely myself have thought it 
worth while to trouble you with this visit, 
but Sergeant Francis was of a different 
opinion. It is better that he should speak 
for himself.” 

_ “In the matter of the disappearance of 
Mr. Walter Danby, sir,” said the sergeant, 
referring to a note-book which he pro- 
duced, and addressing the captain, “I 
understand from Mr. Heath, the manager 
of the bank, now present, that you cannot 
throw any light upon the subject, it being 
a period of three weeks since you saw the 
missing gentleman ?” 

“Quite correct,” said the captain, with 
a confirmatory nod. 

“But,” continued the sergeant, “the 
reason of my visit to this house will be 
plain when I tell you that, from informa- 
tion I have received, I have reason to 
think that Miss Studley might be able to 
give some later news of Mr. Danby’s move- 
ments than you could.” 

“What!” cried the captain, apparently 
in profound astonishment, “ Miss Studley 
—my daughter?” — 

“Miss Studley, certainly,” said the 
detective, ‘‘and your daughter, sir, I pre- 
sume ? ” 

“Will you be good enough to give me 
your reason for this conjecture, sergeant?” 
said the captain sternly. “Such a sup- 
position strikes me as extremely absurd, 
for, so far as I know, my daughter had 
no more than a mere passing acquaintance 
with Mr. Danby, founded on the few 
occasions when he has been a visitor at 
this house.” 

“You are wrong there, sir, so far as 
I am able to judge,” said the sergeant. 
“My inquiries,” he continued, referring 
to his note-book, “lead me to believe 
that the acquaintance between Miss 
Studley and Mr. Danby was first formed 
at Chapone House, Hampstead, boarding- 
school for young ladies, kept by the Misses 
Griggs.” 

“You amaze me,” said the captain. 
had no idea of this.” 

“Nor of what is to follow I suppose, 
sir?” said the sergeant; “ which next is 
documentary evidence to the effect that 
Mr. Danby and Miss Studley were lovers, 
and that she expected to see him at or about 
the date of his disappearance.” 

“ What!” cried the captain, starting to 
his feet in well-feigned wrath. “It is to 
be hoped for your sake, officer, that you 
have warrant for what you are saying, or 
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it will be worse for you. Where, pray, did 
you get this precious information ? ” 

“It was put together, sir,” said the 
sergeant, without the smallest sign of 
annoyance, “piece by piece, from some 
papers which I found in the drawer of a 
writing-table in Mr. Danby’s lodging. The 
first rough draft of a letter I made it out ' 
to be, with plenty of blots and scratchings 
out, but still legible enough to show what 
Isay. Being a draft, there was no address 
to it, of course, but on the blotting-pad in 
the same drawer, there was an address 
which had been taken off the ink while 
wet, and which, held up to the light, 
read quite plainly, ‘ Miss Studley, Loddon- 
ford, Berks.’ That’s my case at present, 
captain,” continued the detective, draw- 
ing himself up stiffly. “I don’t pretend 
it’s complete, but it is enough to give 
colour to what I say ; and I am not in the 
habit of speaking without warrant, as 
you can find out by inquiry at the Home 
Office.” 

The man was evidently offended. Heath 
knit his brows, and the captain saw that 
he had overdone his displeasure. 

“What do you propose doing?” he 
asked, in a much milder tone. 

“My wish would be, sir,” said the 
sergeant, “to see Miss Studley and ask 
her a few questions, telling her at the 
same time that she was not bound to 
commit herself, and that whatever she 
said e 

“Yes, yes; we know all about that,” 
| interrupted Heath. “The point is, can 
| Miss Studley be seen ? ” 
| “At present, most decidedly not,” said 
the captain; “at least, not on my respon- 
sibility. The doctor makes his first visit 
,at noon, aud I thought it was he when 
| you rang the bell. If he chooses to autho- 
|rise an interview with his patient I, of 
course, shall make no objection, but my 
belief is that, in my daughter’s present 
condition, it would be quite impossible to 
question her upon any subject whatever, 
/more especially one which might be sup- 
posed to agitate her by giving her infor- 
mation of Mr. Danby’s disappearance— 
a fact which, if the sergeant is right in 
his supposition about this letter, it would 
be absolutely necessary to conceal from 
her.” 

“T was afraid, from your account of 
Miss Studley,” said Heath, “that she 
would scarcely be in a condition to “ 

“ There is Dr. Blatherwick,” interrupted 
the captain, as a sharp ring at the bell 
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made itself heard through the house. “It 
will be better, I think, that I should not 
see him alone, as there must be no 
semblance of collusion in this matter; so, 
sergeant, I will ask you to be good enough 
to step down and open the gate.” 

When the police-officer had disappeared, 
Studley turned eagerly to Heath; but the 
latter held up his hand in warning, and, 
merely whispering, “Everything going 
right, all depends on to-day,” turned to 
the window and remained looking out 
there, until the doctor, followed by the 
sergeant, entered the room. 

** Will you be good enough, Dr. Blather- 
wick, to see your patient, and then give 
us five minutes’ conversation here ? ” said 
the captain. “Your opinion is required 
on a very important matter.” 

Until the doctor’s return, dead silence 
reigned amongst the three: Heath retired 
to his position at the window; the sergeant 
took up an illustrated newspaper, lying on 
the table ; and the host busied himself in 
mending the fire. 

“Well, what news, doctor? ” he cried, 
as the little man bustled into the room. 

“In much the same condition as last 
night, captain,” said the doctor; “ highly 
nervous andexcited state—fever approach- 
ing crisis; better able to say something 
definite within the next forty-eight hours.” 

“T will ask you, Dr. Blatherwick, in 
the presence of these gentlemen,” said the 
captain, speaking deliberately, “ to give 
me your professional opinion, whether 
Miss Studley is in a condition to answer 
rationally certain questions as to matter 
of fact ?” 

“Most de-cidedly not, my dear sir,” 
said the doctor, emphatically. “If any 
such attempt were made, I should wash 
my hands of all responsibility. In Miss 
Studley’s present state the slightest dis- 
turbance might be fatal to her reason, or 
even to her life.” 

“That is your decided opinion, doctor?” 
asked Heath. 

** My decided opinion,” said the doctor; 
‘and one which, I am sure, would be en- 
dorsed by any member of the College of 
Surgeons or licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. Nothing more to ask me? 
Then, good day. Ishall look in this after- 
noon, captain, at my usual time.” 

“T was right, you see,” said Studley, 
turning to the detective, when Dr. Blather- 
wick had gone. “I felt convinced that 
any attempt to arouse the patient in her 
present condition would be worse than 


dangerous. 
an old servant of Her Majesty, my desire 
is to afford every facility for the pur- 
suance of inquiries like these; but Provi- 
dence is stronger than the law, sergeant, 
and, in this instance, Providence has inter- 
posed.” 











I regret this very much. As 


“All correct, sir,” said the sergeant, 
rising from his seat; “you could not do 
more than you have done, and the doctor’s 
evidence is, as one may say, conclusive. 
When the young lady gets better, as I 
hope and trust she may, you would not 
mind, perhaps, dropping me a line to 
Scotland Yard, and letting me come down 
and see her?” 

“ By all means,” said the captain, 
warmly. “ Directly the doctor gives his 
permission, I will write to you. And now, 
sergeant,” he added, going to the cellarette 
and producing therefrom a bottle, a wine- 
glass, and a biscuit-tin, “ just one toothful 
of very old whisky, which I get from a 
friend in Ireland, and a rusk, to bring out 
the flavour.” 

“Will you be going back with me, sir? ” 
asked the sergeant, as he disposed of these 
delicacies, turning to Heath. 

“T hope not,” interposed the captain. 
“T hope you will be persuaded to stay and 
take a bit of early dinner with me. It 
would be a charity; upon my life, it would. 
For the last few days I have had nothing 
to look at but my poor sick child and the 
old nurse, and not a soul to speak to. I 
am nearly moped to death, I am, indeed.” 

“T think I must stay with the captain, 
Francis, under these sad circumstances,” 
said Heath, with a smile. “I suppose, 
until Miss Studley is convalescent, we can 
dono more? But, just turn the subject 
over in your mind, and come and see me 
at the bank to-morrow.” 

When the captain returned from seeing 
the detective to the gate, which he care- 
fully locked behind him, he found Heath 
seated in a chair before the fire, buried in 
thought, with his chin resting on his 
breast. 

“Well!” exclaimed Studley, “that part 
of the play is over; and we are now able 
to speak without the chance of being over- 
heard. What do you think of the position 
of affairs ?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to say until I 
have seen that letter which Francis spoke 
of,” said Heath. “By its contents our 
whole future course of action must be 
guided.” 

“ Tt ‘struck me so, too, at the time he 
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mentioned it,” said the captain ; “ but how 
to find out what was in it?” 

“Tf Francis was right in his description 
of it—if it was, in fact, a love letter—there 
is every chance that your daughter has 
preserved it somewhere; girls keep such 
things until they know better. She has 
a desk, I suppose, or writing-table, or 
something of the sort ?” 

“* She has a desk,” said Studley, “ which 
is now in her room. I can easily fetch it 
without her observing me.” 

“ Do so,” said Heath; “you may depend 
upon it we shall find the letter there.” 

He was right. When the captain re- 


| turned with the desk, reporting that his 


daughter was asleep, the lock, which was 
& common one, was easily forced by an 


| application of Heath’s strong-bladed knife, 


and poor Walter Danby’s letter was the 
first object that met their view. Heath 
took it out and perused it eagerly, and 
then handed it to his companion. 

“The detective is cleverer than I 
imagined him to be,” said he, with a grave 
face and a nervous twitching of his hands. 
“This is evidently the letter, the blotted 
draft of which he found at Danby’s lodg- 
ings, and there is enough in it to hang us 
both !” 

“What!” cried the captain, bending 
forward with wild eager eyes and working 
lips, ‘‘ where ?”’ 

“Read this paragraph,” said Heath, 
placing his finger upon it. 

“*T hope to have your answer from your 
own lips. I am coming to Loddonford to 
see Captain Studley, by appointment, at 
three, on Sunday. I shall not be long 
with him, and I happen to know he will 
be busy all day. Will you give me five 
minutes when I come away from him ?— 
five minutes, in which I may learn the 
whole of my future career ?’” 

When Studley raised his eyes from the 
paper, his face was deadly white, and his 
voice shook as he said, “ You are right, 
by ! There is death in that, but— 
but we can destroy the letter.” 

“The letter can be destroyed, but the 
fact remains,” said Heath, scornfully. 
“They have gained some suspicion of that 
fact from the blotted draft, in which, how- 
ever, there must have been some omission 
or illegibility, or their suspicion would 
have become a certainty. So much for 
the letter itself,” he added, throwing it 
into the flames, which speedily consumed 
it; “but I know the way these fellows 
work. Francis will go back to that draft 





and pore over it, and hammer away at 
it night and day. If he deciphers any 
more, if his suspicions be again—ever so 
slightly—directed towards the truth, they 
will insist upon putting your daughter into 
the witness box.” 

“My daughter Anne!” cried the cap- 
tain, in terror. 

“You have not two daughters, that you 
need ask the question, have you?” said 
Heath, savagely, “at all events, only one 
is mixed up in this matter. They would 
insist upon her evidence. What would be 
the result of that you can judge.” 

“She—she would do her utmost to 
screen us,” stammered Studley, conscious 
of the lie sticking in his throat. 

“ Would she?” said Heath, looking at 
him. “I have my doubts as to that. 
But even suppose she were willing, for 
your sake, to suppress the truth, how 
would she fare, do you think, under cross- 
examination ?” 

“ She is a clever girl,” said the captain, 
“and I do not doubt that e 

“Clever!” said Heath, contemptuously, 
“ She has, I believe, the usual accomplish- 
ments, and more than the usual amount of 
common sense, but what would this avail 
her if she were in the grasp of Badger, Q.C., 
or even of Netherton Whiffle? They 
would make her contradict herself and 
commit herself at every sentence, and when 
she left the box our ruin would have been 
accomplished.” 

“Tt is a desperate case,” muttered the 
oe moodily. “Is there no way out of 
it?” 


“Yes,” cried Heath after a moment’s 
pause, bringing his hand heavily down 
upon the table, “there ig one way out of 
it, and only one. Desperate cases need 
desperate remedies, and this is one which 
could only be taken as a last resource. 
If your daughter gives evidence against 
me I am lost. It must be my business 
to put it out of her power to give such 
evidence.” 

“ What!” cried the captain, starting up, 
with renewed horror in his face, “do you 
dare to suggest——”’ 

“Sit down, fool,” said Heath, angrily 
pushing him back into the chair. “ Do 
you think I am like a wild beast, insatiable 
for blood. My proposition is not what 
you imagine, though as effective, and less 
dangerous. Before these detectives hit 
upon the trail, your daughter must be my 
wife!” 

“ Your wife?” cried the captain ; “‘ Anne 
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your wife? Even if such a thing were 
possible, I fail to see how it would help 
us.” 

“Tt is possible, and it must be,” said 
Heath, coldly. “Your acquaintance with 
the law is limited, or you would know 
that the performance of such a ceremony 
would completely take the wind out of the 
detective’s sails, inasmuch as the wife of 
an accused person is not a competent 
person to be examined for the prosecu- 
tion or the defence. They might call her 
as much as they like, but she could not 
be examined against me, her husband, and 
without her testimony their proof would 
fail.” 

But the captain still shook his head. 
“T have no doubt that you are right as to 
the law,” he said, ‘but she would never 
consent to it—it never could be!” 

“She must consent to it, and it shall 
be,” said Heath, quietly. ‘It is the one 
sole chance of my safety, and I am not 
going to throw it away. Your daughter 
must become my wife, and at once, mind. 
I am speaking for myself now, and not for 
you. It would be perfectly easy for you 
to hang me, and save yourself from any 
further punishment than penal servitude, 
by permitting your daughter to give her 
evidence, but though that might, as a last 
desperate resource, be your game, it would 
not, either first or last, be mine. When 
that girl is once my wife her lips are sealed 
for ever, and come what may, it is out of 
her power and yours to do me any detri- 
ment. Therefore, there is no choice or 
deliberation about it; the thing must be, 
and you must take immediate steps to 
bring it about.” 

“She will not consent, she will die 
first,” said the captain. 

“Oh no, she won’t,” said Heath, calmly. 
“She may say so, but she won’t do it. 
You must let her know that your own 
safety depends on her consenting quietly 
and quickly. There is nothing more 
natural than that an engagement should 
have for some time existed between your 
daughter and her father’s friend; such an 
engagement indeed would best account 
for our intimate association, and would in 
itself be a safeguard against suspicion.” 

“But to bind her for life to you, whose 
character she knows, whom she saw under 
such terrible circumstances! How can she 
ever be reconciled to such a fate ?” 

“That,” said Heath, “is your business, 
and with it I shall not interfere. You 
may make any terms you please with her 
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only let it be understood that I marry her 
simply as a safeguard for myself, that I 
have not the slightest feeling of liking for 
her, and that she may be as free of me as 
she likes when once the danger is tided 
over and appearances are saved, but my 
wife by this day fortnight she must make 
up her mind to be!” 

He took up his hat as he spoke, and, 
with a nod to his companion, left the room 
and the house. 





FACETILZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 


Just fifty years ago, a Cantab, too 
modest to put his name to his work, 
collected together, under the above title, 
sundry “anecdotes, smart sayings, satirics 
and retorts, by or relating to celebrated 
Cantabs.” As in all collections of the 
kind, we find therein no lack of old 
familiar friends and plenty of “ wit,” that 
has long lost what little savour it had, but 
a residue remains from which we may 
extract something amusing. 

It was said of Dr. Farmer, Master of 
Emmanuel, that there were three things 
he loved—old port, old clothes, and old 
books; and three things he could not be 
persuaded to do—to rise in the morning, 
to go to bed at night, or to settle an 
account. Dr. Howard, sometime rector of 
St. George’s, Southwark, could only be 
accused of the last little failing, and in his 
case it arose rather from want of means 
than want of will. Some parochial 
business obliging him to call upon his 
grocer, the worthy parson thought it 
advisable to anticipate any allusion to his 
little bill, by inquiring whether he did not 
owe a trifle? “Yes,” said the grocer, 
“seventeen and sixpence.” Putting his 
hand in his ill-supplied pocket, the doctor 
pulled out some copper, a little silver, and 
a solitary guinea. Astonished at seeing 
the piece of gold in such hands, the 
shopkeeper exclaimed, “ You have got a 
stranger there, sir!” ‘‘ Indeed I have,” 
said the doctor, quietly replacing the coin 
in his pocket, “and before we part we 
will be better acquainted!” Burke would 
seem to have been an equally bad pay- 
master, for he left his son’s college bills so 
long unpaidthat he received a reminder, 
suggesting that if it were inconvenient to 
pay the principal, perhaps he would pay 
the interest; whereupon eloquent Edmund 
informed his creditor it was neither his 
principle to pay the interest, nor his 
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interest to pay the principal. Lord Mans- 
field punned to much better purpose when, 
wishing to save a watch-stealer from the 
gallows, he directed the jury to assess the 
time-keeper at ten pence. “Ten pence!” 
cried the indignant prosecutor, “ why, the 
very fashion of it cost me five pounds! ” 
“Qh,” said his lordship, “we must not 
hang a man for fashion’s sake.” 

Novelist and poet having combined to 
take Eugene Aram out of the rank of 
murderers, and elevaie him into a hero of 
romance, it interests one to learn that 
Paley, then a lad of sixteen, was among 
the rapt listeners to the melancholy usher’s 
well-worded appeal. The great churchman 
never forgot that day in the York assize 
court, but the chief impression left upon 
his mind by Aram’s speech appears to have 
been that it justified the old saying that 
he who advocates his own cause has a 


fool for his client; for, years afterwards, | 
conversing with some friends upon the | 


number of obscurities admitted into the 
Biographica Britannica, somebody in- 
stanced Eugene Aram as an example. 
“No,” said Paley, “a man that has been 
hanged has some pretence to notoriety, 
especially a man who got himself hanged, 
as Aram did, by his own cleverness.” 

The proverb says, “ In courtesy rather 
pay a penny too much than a penny too 
little.” 
proverb in mind, requited a poetical 
young clergyman, named Faukes, for a 
flattering dedication, by giving him a 
general invitation, saying, “the oftener I 
see you, the more I shall be obliged to 
you.” Faukes shrewdly took the prelate 
at his word, engaged lodgings at Lambeth, 
and every day for more than nine months 
put his legs under his lordship’s mahogany, 
turning a deaf ear to the broadest of hints 
that his visits were too frequent to be 
pleasant. At last, finding it was no use 
giving his flatterer hints, the archbishop 
gave him a couple of valuable livings, and 
so got rid of his troublesome guest, who had 
taught him that it does not always answer 
to pay a penny too much, even when it is 
only a pennyworth of politeness. 

A couple of tolerably good stories convict 
Bob Acres of precipitancy in announcing 
that damns had had their day, since they 
had not quite gone out at Cambridge, if 
extinct in good company elsewhere. A 
collegian named Neville stammered sadly 
in his talk, except when using bad language, 
then he could be fluent enough. Taking a 
ramble one day, a countryman stopped 


Archbishop Herring, bearing the | 


him, to be set right in his road. “ Tu-tu- 
turn,” says the student, “ to-to-to,— damn 
it, man, you'll get there before I can tell 
you!” Dr. Craven, the venerable master of 
St. John’s, having given a rackety student 
“an imposition,” the latter determined 
to pay the doctor out for it. One fine day, 
as he was looking down from his “sky 
parlour,” he spied the doctor sunning 
himself below, and seizing a huge jar of 
water, emptied its contents over the master, 
and sent the jar to follow. Assoon as the 
frightened old gentleman recovered from 
the shock, he summoned the delinquent 
into his presence, to hear him coolly 
declare he was merely trying some hydro- 
statical experiments. ‘“ Hydrostatical ex- 
periments!” exclaimed the master, “ I'll 
thank you, sir, when next you pursue your 
hydrostatical amusements, not to use such 
a d—d large pitcher!” As might be 
expected, anecdotes of Porson are plentiful 
in our Cantab’s collection, but the only ones 
worth telling are too well known to bear 
repetition ; although we may perhaps ven- 
ture to record the learned bear’s retort 
upon Dr. Jackson, when the latter sought 
to compliment him at the expense of his 
University, by declaring he was the only 
man that ever left Cambridge learned in 
Greek: “And you, Doctor,” answered 
Porson, “are the only man that ever left 
| Oxford with any learning at all: ” and his 
odd rhymed account of his continental 
experiences— 

I went to Frankfort and got drunk 

With that learned professor, Brunck ; 

I went to Worts and got more drunken 

With that more learned professor, Runken. 
| Epigram writing, to judge from our 
jauthor’s samples, was certainly not a 
| Cambridge accomplishment. Garrick, who, 
according to Johnson, could knock an 
epigram off in five minutes, would scarcely 
have cared to own any one of them. Here 
is one on the marriage of a very thin pair— 
a Paul has declared that, when persons, though 

wain, 


Are in wedlock united, one flesh they remain. 
But had he been by, when, like Pharaoh’s kine 
iring, 
Dr. Douglas of Benet, espoused Miss Mainwaring, 
The Apostle, no doubt, would have altered his tone, 
And have said, ‘“‘ These two splinters shall now make 
one bone.”’ 


A publican took down his old sign of 
Bishop Blaize, and put up Dr. Watson’s 
head in its place, provoking an under- 
graduate to write— 


Two of a trade can ne’er agree, 
No proverb e’er was juster ; 

They’ve ta’en down Bishop Blaize, d’ye see, 
And put up Bishop Bluster. 
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Lord Sandwich, otherwise Jemmy 
T witcher, had the right of appointing a 
chorister to Trinity College. He exercised 
it in favour of a voter for the borough of 
Huntingdon, who had neither voice, ear, 
taste, nor musical knowledge to qualify 
him for the situation; so that there was 
truth, if nothing else, in the quotation— 

‘** A singing man and cannot sing! 

From whence arose your patron’s bounty ? 

Give usasong—’’ ‘‘ Excuse me, sirs, 

My voice is in another county !”’ 

We have heard worse puns than the 
double-shotted one perpetrated by the 
Johnian, who, as the master of his college 
passed by on horseback, informed an in- 
quisitive stranger, “That is the head of 
St. John on a charger.” Not bad either 
was the unintentional joke of the wine- 
overcome member of Manudlin, when 
challenged as to his identity, ‘I am Nott, 
of Maudlin,” leading the disgusted proctor, 
not unnaturally, to exclaim, “I asked of 
what college you were, not of what college 
you were not.” The story, however, is 
scarcely consistent with the fact that the 
men of Maudlin were notable for their 
wineless lives, and were subject to so many 
jibes in consequence, that one of them re- 
solved to remove the reproach at any cost. 
Inviting a party of twelve to his room, as 
soon as he got them inside, he set his back 
to the door, and poker in hand, vowed that 
not one should leave the place again until 
the bottle of wine he had provided for the 
occasion was emptied! The truculent 
tempter’s notion of a big drink was ona 
par with that of the “pious Queen’s man” 
who excused himself for leaving some 
friends very early, on the ground that he 
had not recovered from the previous 
night’s debauch, when he sat up till ten 
o’clock, and drank two bumpers of plum 
wine. 

Undergraduate wits delighted in draw- 
ing up mock examination papers, but the 
fun to be found in them is not over-power- 
ing, nor the satire of the fiercest, as the 
following specimens, taken at random, will 
prove:—Should you, upon consideration, 
say that the ancients could find the way 
to their mouths in the dark as well as the 
moderns? Prove the non-identity of 
Sylla the dictator and Scylla the sand- 
bank ; and does not the sea or ¢ make all 
the difference between them? On what 
occasion did Mr. Lethbridge’s hair “ stand 
on ind?” correct the solecism, and give 
your reason for the alteration. Determine 
the least possible quantity of material 





out of which the modern dress of a 
fashionable female can be constructed. 
Given the three sides of a steel triangle 
immersed in sulphuric acid; required a 
solution of the triangle. Seven funipen- 
dulous bodies are suspended from different 
points in a common centre at the Old 
Bailey, to find the centre of oscillation. 
Given a Berkshire pig, a Johnian pig, and 
a pig of lead, to find their different densi- 
ties. State logically, how many tails a 
cat has? To the last query the answer is 
appended, namely :—“Cats have three 
tails. No cat has two tails. Every cat 
has one tail more than no cat—ergo, every 
cat has three tails.” 

The best example of this species of 
parody is a metaphysical examination, in 
the form of a dialogue, between a professor 
and a student, attributed to Porson. The 
subject of this metaphysical disquisition is 
acommon salt box. Let us drop the ques- 
tions, and see what comes out of the 
answers. First, then, a salt box is a box 
made to contain salt. Secondly, it is a 
salt box and a box of salt, a distinction 
arising from the fact that a salt box may 
be when there is no salt, while salt is 
absolutely necessary to the existence of a 
box of salt. Salt boxes are also divided by 
a partition, the use of which is to separate 
the coarse from the fine—no, the fine from 
the coarse. They are further to be dis- 
tinguished as possible, probable, and 
positive. A possible salt box is a salt box 
yet unused, because it hath not yet become 
a salt box, having never had any salt in it, 
and it may be applied to some other use ; 
for a salt box which never had, hath not 
now, and perhaps never may have, any 
salt in it, can only be termed a possible 
salt box. A probable salt box is a salt 
box in the hands of one going to buy salt, 
and who has sixpence in his pocket to pay 
the shop-keeper; and a positive salt box is 
one which hath actually and bona fide got 
salt in it. The idea of a salt box is that 
image which the mind conceives of a salt 
box when no salt box is present, whilst the 
abstract idea of a salt box, is the idea salt 
box, abstracted from the idea of a box, or 
of salt, or of a salt box, or of a box of salt; 
it is not a salt idea unless the idea hath the 
idea of salt contained in it. An abstract 
idea cannot be either salt or fresh, round 
or square, long or short, which clearly 
shows the difference between a salt idea 
and an idea of salt. An aptitude to hold 
salt is an essential property of a salt box, 
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the box, the aptitude to spill salt would be 
termed an accidental property of the box. 
Finally, the salt, with respect to the box, 
is called the contents, because the cook is 
content to find plenty of salt in the box. 
Despite Darwin, we believe, with the poet, 
that “man is man through all gradations,” 
but there is certainly a mighty difference 
between the logical individual who can 
evolve so much out of a salt box, and 
such a specimen of humanity as Words- 
worth’s matter-of-fact hero of yellow 
primrose fame. 





PEAT FUEL. 


Some time back Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was given to understand that peat, 
available for fuel, was to be found in 
considerable quantities in various parts of 
the United States, and that operations 
were being undertaken for its collection, 
with a view to its being used as a sub- 
stitute for coal. Earl Granville, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
consequently instructed Her Majesty’s 
Consuls there to furnish reports ‘as to 
the production and preparation of peat 
for fuel... . together with particulars 
respecting its price and the relation of 
such price to that of coal.” Some of the 
replies, which have recently been made 
public, present features of considerable 
interest, and deserve more than a passing 
notice. 

Consul Denis Donohoe, who, judging 
from his name, should be competent to 
speak with authority on the subject 
of peat, reports from Baltimore that, 
though the article is abundant in some 
of the tide-water districts of Maryland, it 
is used solely as manure; but that in 
the State of Virginia, about twelve miles 
from Norfolk, and extending into North 
Carolina, there is a place called the 
“Dismal Swamp,” which is nothing more 
nor less than a “peat bog.” In the Vir- 
ginian portion of the “ Dismal Swamp” 
alone there are some twelve square miles 
of bog, and the peat is from six to eight 
feet in depth. Two companies have been 


formed at different times to carry on the | 
preparation of peat here, but both have | 


come to an untimely end. So we may 
fairly presume that their operations were 


found to be unprofitable, though one of | 


the companies did endeavour to float itself 


by selling three hundred tons of peat at. 
three dollars and a half (say fourteen | 


shillings) per ton. 


Consul Henderson, writing from Boston, 
states that peat, generally of very good 
quality, exists in vast quantities in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
In the latter States it has not been used 
to any extent as fuel, but in Massa- 
chusetts, during the war and the con- 
tinuance of the want of coal, it was very 
extensively used, both for domestic pur- 
poses and in factories. Since coal has 
become cheaper, however, the production 
'of peat has been virtually abandoned as 
| being too costly: and in evidence of this, 
one instance will suffice. A manufacturer, 
though possessing close to his factory an 
abundant suply of peat, for the prepara- 
tion of which he had erected machinery, 
_and which he used for some time with 
‘advantage, now finds it more profitable 
to procure coal from a distance, for which 
he has to pay four dollars per ton prime 
cost and three dollars per ton for carriage. 
Whilst peat was being used, continues 
H.M.’s Consul, various processes were 
adopted, with more or less success, for 
preparing it as fuel; but the difficulty 
of properly drying and compressing it by 
artificial means was never thoroughly 
overcome. 

In the Charleston, Mobile, and New 
Orleans Consular Districts, we learn that 
nothing has been done to utilise or pre- 
pare peat for fuel, though it exists in 
| considerable quantities, as wood can be 
had from the forests almost for the mere 
| trouble of cutting and hauling it. 
| Consul-General Archibald sends us a 
|very interesting and instructive report 
from New York, from which we condense 
the following information. In almost all 
the northern portion of America, he says, 
there are extensive peat-bogs, formed 
by decomposition of plants, amid much 
moisture, and from the accumulation of 
mosses, which, while their lower parts are 
being converted into peat, throw out new 
shoots in their upper parts, thus gradually 
changing shallow pools into bogs. The re- 
mains of forests not cleared off the ground, 
by converting it into marsh-land, also make 
peat-swamps, in which trees are deposited 
in situ; and even the long-continued 
growth of one kind of vegetation, by 
| exhausting the soil, tends to produce peat. 
| On the peninsula of Michigan peat-beds of 
every kind of density are found, and 
| seventy-five per cent of the fuel used in 
the Lake Superior Iron Furnace in that 
region is obtained from these beds. As 
‘compared with wood, experiments in iron 
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works show that two hundred and forty 
to three hundred and sixty cubic feet of 
peat are required in the production of a 
ton of blooms, or from two hundred to 
two hundred and eighty cubic feet of wood. 

Peat bogs, easily accessible by rail or 
water, exist in several Eastern States, 
but not much is known about them. At 
White Plains in New York there are 
thirty thousand acres in one body. 

In Ulster County, in the same State, 
there are very extensive bogs of heavy, 
compact, dark-brown peat, averaging 
twenty-eight feet in depth; and allowing 
for water, it is estimated that each acre 
will yield nine thousand six hundred 
and eighty tons of peat-fuel, at a cost of 
at least two and a half dollars per ton. 
A geological report on these deposits 
states that the rocks forming the basin 
belong to the dislocated, indurated salt 
formation; and with this alteration, are 
the same as those which yield petroleum 
in parts of Pennsylvania and Western 
Virginia. 
the richness of the peat and the lively 
white flame it gives, that these rocks have 
imparted a certain amount of petroleum 
to the peat, specimens of which, not 
pressed, but sawed into slices and baked 


for some hours in ovens, sink in water 
and burn down to an impalpable white 


ash of less than four per cent. Charcoal 
made from compressed peat is found to be 
almost equal to that made from wood. 

The manufacture heretofore of peat-fuel 
in the United States, continues our Consul- 
General, except in cases where coal is very 
costly or difficult to procure, has been a 
complete financial failure. The causes 
are obvious and to be looked for in the 
extensive labour required in handling a 
mass four or five times the bulk eventually 
fitted for transportation and market, and 
in the expense of compressing an article, 
naturally as elastic as sponge, unless 
under such long-continued and powerful 
pressure as to be too costly for any but 
ornamental purposes. Besides, to make a 
good fuel, it is not sufficient to break peat 
up, but it must be reduced to a pulp as 
fine as that used in the manufacture of 
paper. The use of artificial heat for 
drying and for furnishing the motor of 
mechanical operations—thereby consuming 
a disproportionate amount of fuel to that 
secured—the cost of transportation, the 
low prices and abundance of competing 
coal, are all causes that operate against 
peat as a fuel. 


It is thought possible, from | 
| and discharging the tubs on the platform. 





During and immediately after the civil 
war, the scarcity of coal greatly stimu- 
lated attempts to manufacture peat. Forty- 
seven companies, with capital varying 
from fifty thousand to five million dollars, 
were organised for the purpose of raising 
and preparing this fuel. These have all 
failed. At present, whilst no statistics 
exist of the actual production, it is not 
probable that in the United States ten 
thousand tons per annum are manufac- 
tured, of a character fit for transportation 
or market. At the Berlin bog, we are 
told, on the Hartford and New Haven 
railroad, in Connecticut, a practical utilis- 
ation of peat by new machinery has been 
attempted. The bog embraces seventy- 
five acres; the peat is dug and raised, one 
ton at a time, by a steam-dredge, and 
deposited in tubs with perforated bottoms, 
through which the water drains, whilst 
the tubs are being moved to a wooden 
platform eighteen feet high, twelve feet 
wide and fifteen feet long. On this 
platform are two boom derricks, raising 


The peat falls, throngh openings on the 
platform, on an Archimedean screw, feeding 
into a mill where revolving knives of dif- 
ferent dimensions convert the fibre and 
undrained water into a thick paste, which 
falls into a hopper; under the hopper are 
moulds resting on wooden tramways, so that 
when one mould is full, another takes its 
place. The full moulds are lifted into cars 
and conveyed to a drying ground, where 
each mould is overturned and the peat left 
on the grass. It soon dries, and after an 
exposure of forty-eight hours, it is said 
neither frost nor rain will injure it. The 
machinery is capable, if required, of turn- 
ing out one hundred tons per day for the 
one hundred and fifty working days from 
April to November. The selling price of 
the prepared peat is five dollars per ton. 
Consul-General Archibald concludes his 
report by pointing out that the main 
difficulty experienced in working peat- 
beds has consisted in the want of ma- 


| chinery to render the substance cohesive 


and compact enough to fit it for handling 
and transportation; but, with the invention 
of appliances that will accomplish this 
in an economical and effective manner, 
another and valuable material would be 
made more generally available for fuel. 
Consul Kortright reports from Phila- 
delphia that peat-beds are found in the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
and when the price of coal has risen in 
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the market, efforts have, from time to time, 
been made towards the introduction of 
peat as a substitute, but the cost of 
cutting and preparing it for the market, 
in States where the price of labour is so 
high, together with the facility of obtain- 
ing coal, and the large quantity of wood 
still existing in those parts, render it highly 
improbable that peat will be manufactured 
with any degree of commercial advantage. 
In the northern portion of Indiana—where 
there is no stone coaland wood is becoming 
scarce—it may, under certain conditions, 
become utilised. 

Peat has, however, been consumed in 
considerable quantities at the College of 
Notre Dame in St. Joseph’s County, 
Illinois. The following extract of a letter 
from Father Lemonnier, the principal of 
this College, is interesting, as showing 
their experience in the use of peat fuel :— 

“We have used from six hundred to 
eight hundred tons of peat every year for 
the last six years, and our experience of it 
during that period obliges us to give it up 
for economy’s sake, coal being cheaper. 
A ton of peat costs four and a half dollars 
at the College;*a ton of coal of good 
quality is equal to two and a half tons of 
our peat. In other words, our peat con- 
tains thirty'per cent. of combustible matter, 
while coal of the best quality contains 
eighty to ninety per cent. A ton of our 
peat, which is far inferior to the peat 
found in Ireland, is not better than a cord 
of wood of good quality. I think it was 
remarked by our fireman, that six hundred 
tons of peat make two hundred tons of 
residue.” 

Several attempts have been made at 
different times to utilise peat for com- 
mercial purposes in the State of Maine, 
reports Consul Murray, and companies have 
been formed with this object, but it could 
not compete with wood and anthracite 
coal, the former of which was to be found 
within a stone’s-throw of each cottage door. 
It was tried for domestic purposes and for 
locomotive engines, but unsuccessfully. 
For the former, though it gave a steady 
heat, it left a very large amount of ash, 
and in the latter case, besides being dirty, its 
action was not quick enough, and owing 
to the high price of labour, it was found 
more expensive than wood. Peat has also 
been used, charred and powdered, as a 
deodoriser, and found to be very efficient. 
The greatly increased price of fuel may 
induce capitalists to turn their attention 
to peat again, but it is probable that “some 





years must elapse before it will become 
an object of renewed speculation, seeing 
that large profits are the only inducements 
that will tempt an American company to 
risk even the very smallest capital.” 


The foregoing statements afford food 
for serious reflection, for if our go-ahead 
and enterprising cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic, with all their remarkable 
skill for adapting machinery to almost 
every conceivable purpose, have hitherto 
failed to turn peat to good account as fuel, 
the question naturally arises, can we in the 
mother country, exasperated as we are by 
fluctuations in the price of coal, hope to 
find in it a substitute for or even a com- 
peting rival of our “black diamonds”? 
Apparently we cannot hope for much aid 
at present from America. 





THE HELEN. 


** So you’re back again among us; 
I’se glad you’ve gien us a call ; 
Step in, and welcome, and take a seat, 
The pot’s on the boil, an’ all. 
Oh, I’se well and purely, thank you. 
I am but dowly a bit, 
I gets thinking of the old man, you see, 
When I has the time to sit. 
He’s master of the Helen ; 
She’s sailed for the North, you know, 
I feel as a knife went through my heart, 
When the wind gets up to blow. 
But there’s not a braver bark afloat, 
Nor better manned and found ; 
George says to me, as we walked her deck, 
They’d not match her, England round. 
Our Mary? come thou hither, I say. 
She’s shamefaced there, fond lass. 
She’s promised to young Charlie Clare, 
As bides above the Pass. 
Her father made him mate this spring. 
I heard him tell her int’ court, 
The banns should be up the very day, 
The Helen rode in port. 
The neighbours? Oh, aye, they mind on you, 
Old Bess? Well, her man was lost, 
In the fearful gale when the Royal Rose 
Struck, on the Norway coast. 
Her little un’s grown a bonny lad ; 
Our George has ta’en him afloat, 
He said, ‘ He’d be a sailor too,’ 
When first he framed in the boat. 
And Bess was fain her one son’s start, 
Should be with my good old man, 
He’ll give the fatherless kindly heed, 
And the pick of the berth and the can. 
And Annie ? her with the golden hair ? 
Aye, she thought too much on her curls ; 
But she steadied when she married Bill, 
It’s often the way with girls. 
Poor lass, he sailed in the Helen, 
Three days or the bairn had come, 
She’ll talk to the morsel half the day 
How ‘ Daddy will soon be home.’ 
Who else is in the Helen ? 
Why Ned, from the cot by the beck ; 
You made a picture of him and his lads, 
Heaping the nets on the deck. 
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And John, who steered the life-boat 
Right through the surf on the shore, __ 
When the blue lights burnt from the Niobe, 
On the reef where the breakers roar. 

His blind old father ? he’s yonder, 

He’ll say as he sits on the pier, — 

‘I can’t see the Helen heave in sight, 

But I’ll know my brave boy’s cheer.’ 

And Harry Hudson, do you mind ? 

His father were drowned at sea, 

And the mother faded like a bud, 

When a blight has struck the tree. 

And Harry, who'd hardlins twenty year 
Kept the bit of a home together, a 
And worked for it, and the eight poor bairns, 
Summer and winter weather. 

George has ta’en him out in the Helen, 
Where was a good wage to be had, 

He wrought a’most too hard ashore, 

For nobbut such a lad. 

Aye, owners may talk of her cargo, 

But we mun give our prayers, 

For a richer and dearer freight than that, 
The hands that the Helen bears. 

Was the drum up as you passed it ? 

I reckon I’m fond to speer. 

She’s far enough from the angry winds, 
That lash our sea-board here. 

But oh, we women who sit at home, 

With our men so far away, 

It is only we who know how the waves 

Can thunder in Whitby Bay.”’ 

* * * * * 
Oh, long, long may the ingle side 
Its blaze of welcome keep ; 

And long, long may the pale wife strain 

Sad eyes o’er the tossing deep ; 

The wedding gauds the maiden prized 

May yellow where they rest ; 

The bright babe spring to the sunburnt boy, 
By a father’s lips unblest ; 

The widow may pine her gray life through 
For the help of her son’s right hand ; 

The kindly fishermen’s nets may rot 

In the boats, far up on the sand ; 

The blind old man may see his son, 

Where the light of Heaven shines clear, 

And know his voice in the angels’ song, 

But not upon Whitby Pier. 

For the Helen never showed her flag 

In the Roads beyond the Scar, 

And never echoed the joyous cheers 

As she swept o’er the harbour bar ; 

A smack picked up a broken boat, 

Adrift at sea, on the flow, 

With her timbers stove, and her rudder gone, 
And “‘ The Helen”’ upon her prow. 

And that is «ll we shall ever hear, 

As the desolate months go by, 

Of the ship that sailed with her gallant crew, 
’Neath the calm October sky. 


EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
BUSBEQUIUS. IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 
Rusran being for the moment ostensibly 

out of favour, the Grand Vizier Achmet 

received the embassy in the absence of 
the sultan, but regarded them with a sour 
and frowning visage. A few days later 
they were introduced into the sublime 
presence of Solyman the Great. ‘He 
was an ancient man; his countenance and 
the mien of his body very majestic, well 


beseeming the dignity which he bore; he 
was frugal and temperate even from his 
youth. In his younger days he was not 
given to wine nor other excesses, and 
all that his enemies could object to him 
was that he was uxorious overmuch, and 
that his over-indulgence to his wife made 
him consent to the death of his son 
Mustapha. He is a very strict observer 
of the Mohammedan religion, and is as 
desirous to propagate that as to enlarge 
the bounds of his empire. He is now 
sixty years of age, and for a man of his 
years, he enjoys a moderate proportion of 
health; and yet his countenance doth 
discover that he carries about him some 
hidden disease—it was thought a gangrene 
or ulcer in the thigh; yet at solemn 
audiences of ambassadors he hath where- 
withal to paint his cheeks that he may 
appear sound and healthy to them, and 
thereupon be more dreaded by foreign 
princes, their masters. Methought I 
discovered some such thing at my dis- 
mission, for his countenance was as sour, 
when I left him, as it was at my first 
audience.” 

In fact the embassy of the Seigneur de 
Busbee was so nearly a complete failure, 
that he only obtained from the sultan a 
six-months’ truce, to enable him to return 
home and consult his master, Ferdinand. 

Nevertheless, he bore the Turks no ill 
will; but, in the spirit of a scholar, inclines 
to follow the example of Tacitus, and extol 
the barbarians at the expense of his own 
countrymen. He never tires of lamenting 
that a superb country and a city like Con- 
stantinople, fit to be mistress of the world, 
should be allowed, through the divisions 
and quarrels of Christian princes, to remain 
in the hands of the infidel; and takes a 
savage pleasure in pointing out the causes 
of Turkish supremacy. The people are 
| “remarkable for cleanliness” he remarks, 
in a tone which leaves us to imagine that 
washing was not the besetting sin of a 
Flemish gentleman of that day, and he also 
'points out the affection existing in the 
'East between the horse and his rider. 
| But he draws far more severe contrasts 
\than these between Turk and Christian. 
At his audience there was a full court, 
“for a great many governors of provinces 
were there with their presents . . . . but 
among this vast number of courtiers there 
was not so much as one eminent for birth 
and parentage ; each one by his valour and 
adventurous achievements was the carver 
out of his own fortune. Their honour 
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ariseth from their preferments; so that} army, and acquits himself admirably as a 
there is no dispute about precedency, but} writer on tactics. 

every man’s pre-eminence is according to |. Returning from his unsuccessful mission, 
the office which he bears. And those ; Busbec tried his best to escape the respon- 
offices are distributed at the mere will and | sibility of any future dealings with the 
pleasure of the prince, who does not regard | Turks; but no other person being at hand 








the empty name of nobility, nor value a 
rush the favour of the multitude or of any 
other particular man; but, considering only 
the merits and disposition of the man, 
rewards him accordingly. And by that 
means employments are bestowed upon 
such persons as are best able to manage 
them; and every man hath an opportunity 
to be the hammerer out of his own honour 
and preferment. . . . Thus in that nation, 
| dignities, honours, offices, &c., are the 
rewards of virtue and merit, as on the 
other side dishonesty, sloth, and idleness, 
/ are among the most despicable things in 
the world; and by this means they 
flourish, bear sway, and enlarge the 
bounds of their empire more and more. 


to undertake the charge, he was in a 
measure “pressed into the service,’ and 
in November left Vienna to undertake a 
second voyage to “unhospitable Pontus.” 
This second embassy lasted longer, and 
was far more successful than the first, for 
Busbec was absent seven years, and at 
last achieved a good sound treaty, having, 
in the meanwhile, been complimented by 
an invitation to change his religion, and 
remain an ornament of the Ottoman court. 
He appears to have suffered but little an- 
noyance at his temporary exile, and to have 
endured the tediousness of protracted ne- 
gotiations with excellent philosophy. “I 
keep myself within my own doors, con- 
versing with my old friends—I mean m 

















But we Christians, to our shame be it | books—in which is all my delight. It is 
spoken, live at another manner of rate; | true, for my health’s sake, I have made a 
virtue is little esteemed among us, but | bowling-green, where before dinner I use 
nobleness of birth, forsooth, carries away | to play, and after dinner I practise the 
all the honour and preferment.’”’ Very | Turkish bow.” The other kind of bow, 
pretty this for an imperial ambassador! | proverbially dear to travellers, was not 
Whence “my freedom herein,” which | drawn by Busbec, whose _scholarlike 
other men ‘‘may not be able to bear?” | scepticism effectually protected him 
Is it the son of the high and mighty against legends of the cock-and-bull 
Seigneur Gilles Gislen, or the offspring of | class. 

the low-born lass who listened to a tale of | The house in which he dwelt was not 
love by the bank of the Lys, who holds exactly an abode of bliss. “There is 
forth in this dashing style? or is it not, after | nothing of beauty or novelty that can en- 
all, the scholar, envoy, and ambassador of tertain your fancy; no garden belonging 
Cesar, who, like other advanced thinkers , to it, to give a man the pleasure of a walk ; 
of his day, had recognised that feudalism | there is neither tree, shrub, nor green herb 
had become a public nuisance, and that | to delight your eye. You have only many 
hereditary offices and the monstrous pre- | wild beasts as your troublesome intimates 
tensions of a noble caste had made all good and companions. Snakes you have in 
| government impossible? A sight of the | abundance, store of weasels, lizards, and 
| well-disciplined troops of Solyman, and} scorpions; so that sometimes, when 
the recollection of Mohacs, had evidently | you would fetch your hat in the morning 
| produced in the mind of Busbec a pro-|from the place where you left it the 
| found disdain for feudal armies, und he | night before, you find it surrounded 
was probably the first to recognise that | with a snake as with a terrible hat-band.” 
the Tartar hordes, trained by a long suc- | Oddly .enough, the ambassador was not 
cession of wars and victories, must be met content with the fine, natural productions 
by very different material from that which of the spot, but took a keen pleasure in 
had been recently opposed to them, before | collecting strange birds and beasts from 
the tide of Ottoman invasion could be | distant lands, and is especially instruc- 
checked. On this subject Busbec com- | tive and amusing, when dilating on the 
posed a treatise, wherein he sets forth with curious affection of animals for certain 
considerable minuteness the elements of human beings. A lynx, brought from 
strength and weakness in the Turkish | Assyria, was so mightily in love with 
military system, recommends certain pre- | one of his servants, that the creature was 
cautions to be observed by European | never happy but when he was present, 
generals when encountering an Ottoman and, on his going on a long journey, pined 
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away and died. In like fashion a Balearic | remained there to witness the death of 


crane affected the company of a Spanish 
soldier, whom Busbec had “ redeemed out 
of his chains,” and disturbed the whole 
house unless she was allowed to lie under 
his bed. Now and then the grave diplo- 





Henry of Valois and the succession of 
Henry of Navarre, but did not survive to 
witness the entry of the latter prince into 
the capital which he thought “ well worth 
a mass.” The extant epistles of Busbec 


matist amused himself with excursions, | contain no reference to these great events, 
and makes many quaint and acute remarks | but are filled with curious details of the 
on the customs of the natives; and having, | intrigues which preceded the death of 
during the conduct of his second and suc- | the Duke of Anjou, better known by his 
cessful embassy, made a great collection of | previous title of the Duke of Alengon, 
ancient coins, inscriptions, drawings of | the king’s brother. Evidently the collec- 
rare plants, and ‘ whole waggon-loads, if | tion published at Louvain in 1630, only 
not ship-loads, of Greek manuscripts,” he | thirty-eight years after the author’s death, 
returned to Vienna, where he was received | is incomplete; for he commences the first 
with much honour, and, despite his pro- | epistle with an allusion to the long interval 


fessed wish to pass the rest of his life in 
learned leisure, was appointed tutor to the 
young princes, sons of Maximilian the 
Second. In this honourable employment he 
passed the eight years of his life between 
1562 and 1570, but in the latter year 
was entrusted with an important mission, 
which actually decided the future domicile 
of the learned Fleming. The Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Maximilian the 
Second, was about to be married to a poor, 
passionate, sickly, weak-headed, leaden- 
hued boy—one Charles, the ninth of that 
name, King of France—who, with such 
heart as he was endowed withal, dearly 
loved gentle Marie Touchet. Busbec 
was charged to conduct the princess to 
Paris, and during her short married life 
officiated as a sort of lord-steward of the 
household to the Queen of France. At the 
conclusion of Charles the Ninth’s miserable 
life, his widow returned to Germany, 
leaving Busbec behind as her representa- 


|execttion of one Salcéde. 





| which had elapsed since his last letter. 


His first interesting bit of news concerns 
William of Nassau, whose life had been 
attempted by a valet named Jourigny, 
who had fired a pistol in his face. ‘ The 
prince,” says Busbec, “ will live and reign, 
but his wife has been carried off by a pain 
in the side.” A prime piece of real Paris 
gossip next turns up in the account of the 
With philo- 
sophic doubt and intelligent incredulity 
as to the exact nature of the crime of this 
man, Busbec relates what came under his 
own notice: ‘* This Salcéde, of whom I have 
spoken in my preceding letters, has under- 
gone a severe sentence, for what crime I 
know not, but doubtless for some enormity, 
judging from the sharpness of his punish- 
ment, of which only one instance occurs 
in Roman history, when it was inflicted on 
Snuffetius by Hostilius. Whether he con- 
spired against the life of Alengon, or of the 
king, or of both, I know not. He was 












tive. His position as ambassador at the | condemned to be torn in pieces by four 
French court was confirmed by the Em- | horses. At the first effort of the horses 
peror Rudolph, to whom he wrote a series | he cried out that he had still something 
of remarkable epistles between the years|to declare, and his deposition having 
1582 and 1585. It is well to be thankful | been received by a notary, he begged that 
for what is given to us, but these charming his right hand might be loosed for an 
letters—written in elegant Latin, enriched | instant, either that he might write some- 
with the reflections of an advanced philo- | thing or sign his deposition. His hand 
sopher and witty man of the world, and | having been refastened, and the horses, 
enlivened by piquant anecdotes of the | pulling each in an opposite direction, fail- 
court of Henry, the last of the Valois, some- | ing to quarter him, he cried out to the 
time King of Poland, and afterwards King | king—who, with his mother (Catherine de 
of France, murderer of the Balafré, and | Medicis) and sister (Margaret of Valois 
victim of Jacques Clément—only inspire a | and Navarre), looked down upon him from 
lively feeling of regret that Busbee had | a window—that mercy might be shown to 
not earlier taken up the line of a “special | him. Then his throat was cut, his head 
correspondent.” He was probably present | afterwards severed from his shoulders, 
in Paris during the massacre of St. Bar-| and his heart torn out; after which, the 
tholomew, on the famous day of the! horses tore the remainder of his body 
Barricades, when this peculiarly Parisian | apart. His head was sent to Antwerp, 
style of warfare was first introduced, and | with a command to expose it in the most 
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public spot. This was the end of a man 
of prodigious audacity and roguery. He 
made false money, and bought a farm 
with it ; but the vendor, having discovered 


' the fraud, complained to the king, who 


restored his farm to him. Now, Salcéde, 
fearing that he should be thrown into 
boiling oil—the penalty decreed against 
coiners—took flight, but previously set fire 
to the farm by night, so that the master 
had a narrow escape from being burned in 
his house. The king, who sometimes 
visited Saleéde in prison, reproached him 
for attempting to consign to such a death 
a man whom he had already deceived with 
false money. Salcéde replied to his 
majesty, ‘He wanted to boil me; I tried 
to roast him.’ ” 

“ What must have been,” adds Busbee, 
“the mind of a man who, in such evil case, 
could not abstain from jokes !” 

Next comes a pretty sample of the 
courtly manners of the period. “TI hardly 
know whether it is worth the trouble to 
refer to what occurred lately at Antwerp. 
Saint Luc was in Alengon’s room. He, as, 
unless I mistake, I have mentioned before, 
having lost the favour of the king, attached 
himself to Alengon, in whose presence 
another nobleman, I know not whom, con- 
tradicted Saint Luc in an offensive tone. 
Hereat this one did straightway smack 
him on the mouth before the very face 
of Alencon. The Prince of Orange, 
who was present, was outraged at this 
conduct, and did not restrain his anger, 
but told Alengon that such a piece of in- 
solence ought not to go unpunished, and 
that if such a thing had been done before 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, the offender 
would have been severely punished, let his 
rank and dignity be what they might ; for 
the chambers of princes are sacred and 
inviolate places in which no violence may 
be done. To this replied Saint Luc, almost 
in these words—‘Ha! you talk abont 
Charles, who, if he were alive, would have 
your goods and your head as well!’ This 
said, he burst out of the room, leaving all 
astounded with wonder at his audacity.” 

Farther on we find Catherine de Medicis 
in a whirlwind of fury at the king’s fits of 


devotion, which caused him to neglect | 


affairs of state. The fiery Florentine gives 


Father Edmund, the Jesuit confessor of | 
the king, a piece of her mind, winding up | 


fearfully pious all at once, determines on 
stopping other people’s cakes and ale, and 
especially those of his sister Margaret, a 
queen overmuch given to joyous living. 
On being commanded to leave Paris and 
join her husband, the lady feels horribly 
outraged, declares that she and the Queen 
of Scotland (Mary) are the two most un- 
fortunate people in the world, and ex- 
claims, “‘ Would that someone would poison 
me; but, alas, there is no hope of this, for 
I have neither friends nor enemies.” 

Now the friends of Margaret, if not “ all 
shot,” like the enemies of Narvaez, had 
undergone a gradual process of thinning 
by the gentle methods then in practice—to 
wit, the torture of the boot, decapitation, 
and the free use of rapier and dagger. 
In fact, the “friendship” of this accom- 
plished and witty princess had become 
proverbial for bringing death or dis- 
aster to those unfortunate enough to 
share it. Nearly all her blood-relations 
perished miserably. As was said at the 
time, the “hand of God was laid heavily 
on the race of Valois.” Margaret was 
the youngest of the seven children of 
Henry the Second. When only seven 
years old she lost her father, who fell by 
the lance of Montgomery. Her brother, 
Francis the Second (husband of Mary 
Stuart), died young, under suspicious 
circumstances. Charles the Ninth died 
wretchedly, haunted, it is said, by the 
ghosts of St. Bartholomew; but this state- 
ment depends on Protestant evidence. 
Henry the Third fell by the dagger of a 
frantic monk, and the Duke of Alencgon 
died strangely, probably by poison. Even 
her husband, Henry the Fourth, who 
divorced her, failed by these means to 
shake off the spell, and died by the knife 
of Ravaillac. Her epithalamium was the 
rattle of musketry, the clink of sword 
and halberd, and the shrieks of murdered 
Huguenots. Arquebusiers and pikemen 
pursued their prey into her very bed- 
chamber, and the horrors of St. Bartho- 
lomew , defiled her honeymoon. Her 
“ friends,” whether loved by the gods or 
not, had a knack of dying young. La 





Mole lost his head on the scaffold, and 
Bussy d’Amboise, the champion bully of 
the period, always referred to by Margaret 
herself as “the brave Bussy,” was done to 
death by the Count de Montsoreau. Just 


a passionate diatribe with a bitter sneer, | before uttering the passionate exclamation 
“Out of a king yon have made a monk.” | recorded above, she had lost a remarkably 
Next we are entertained with a fine royal | useful friend. This gallant gentleman, “ of 


” 
. 


family “row 





The king having become | illustrious race,” saith Busbec, was known 
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as the Baron de Vitaux, and was, if possible, 
a rougher edition of “the brave Bussy.” 
He was a celebrated duellist, and an 
eminent assassin, having in the course of 
his career distinguished himself equally 
in open duel and in secret ambuscade. 
He had served the joyous Margaret right 
well on a memorable occasion. 

Soon after the accession of Henry the 
Third, the Queen of Navarre found that she 
had lost her bestfriend in her brother Charles 
the Ninth, and that the mind of Henry was 
turned from his sister by the intrigues of 
Du Gua—a prime favourite of the king, 
described by the witty Margaret as a 
“sort of pumpkin of the period.” Du Gua 
and Margaret were at daggers drawn, and 
in the long run the king’s favourite got 
the worse of the battle. One night a lady 


“of the highest rank,” traversed the dark | 


and dangerous streets of ancient Paris, 
seeking the convent of the Augustines. 
Here lay hidden a man—who feared to 


show himself while the blood of a recent | 


victim was yet wet upon his dagger. The 
noble lady saw him, and “prevailed by 
her blandishments on one accustomed 
to the blood of his enemies, and incited 


to slaughter by his success, to become | 


the avenger of her injuries and of his 
own.” Next day, being the Eve of All 
Saints, 1575, as Da Gua lay sick in his 
lodgings in the Rue St. Honoré—having 
retired from those he usually occupied, 
which were guarded by a file of soldiers 
—there entered to him the Baron de 
Vitaux, “with three of his lions,” says 
Brantdme, “for thus were called his confi- 
dants who assisted him in his murderous 
resolutions and enterprises.” 


dashed straight at their prey, Du Gua 
seized a pike, and strove to defend him- 
self, but being crippled for space soon fell 
a victim to the baron, who struck him with 
a “ certain short sword, without which he 
never stirred.” The lions finished M. du 
Gua, and de Vitaux walked resolutely out 
of the house, and got clear off into the 
country. Margaret in her memoirs alludes 
to this affair in the most amusing way : 
“Le Guast was now dead, having been 
killed by a judgment of God while he 
was carrying out a course of diet. Thus 
his body, which was infected with every 
disease, was given up to the rottenness 
which had long invaded it, and his soul to 





The baron | 
and these worthies drew their swords, and |! 





as affirmed by Brantéme, or failed to take 
his loss to heart, the baron was never 
troubled in the matter—‘ Alas!” says 
Brantéme, plaintively, “one great friend 
of mine killed another friend. They 
accused the Baron de Vitaux, who was 
my great friend and brother by marriage, 
to whom I said often, ‘Ah, my brother 
and best friend, you have killed another 
great friend of mine; might it have pleased 
God that you had not done it, I should 
love you more.’ He always denied it, but 
appearances were against him.” This 
delightful person had thus managed to 
reconcile himself with the court, and for 
several years went his way merrily, killing 
and slaying right and left, out of pure 
lightness and gaiety of heart. His lively 
and useful career was brought to a close 
in the following manner. The son of a 
man whom he had killed “fearing,” said 
Busbec, “that he should be punished if 


| he assassinated the said baron,” called him 


out in due form. Attended by a servant 
on either side, and a common friend “ to 
see fair,” the combatants met in a field 
near Paris. The weapons were rapier and 
dagger, and the combat was only to cease 
with the death of one of the duellists. 
De Vitaux ran his adversary through the 
arm, and brought him to the ground, but 
disdained—for a wonder—to profit by 
this advantage, and told his man to get 
up and try again. He did so, and “excited 
by the pain of his wound,” made so furious 
an attack on the murderer of his fatber 
that he “ let daylight ” into him, and slew 
him then and there. Thus perished the 
Baron de Vitaux, through having, in a rash 
moment, given way to a flash of magna- 
nimity. It is not recorded that any public 
and spontaneous expression of regret 
attended his demise. 

With true Roman brevity, Busbec con- 
trives in one sentence to notify his master 
that the plague is ravaging France, that 
violent winds are blowing both from east 
and west, and takes occasion to implore 
his imperial majesty not to forget his 
ambassador’s Greek books. Discoursing 
on the health of the Duke of Alengon, he 
does not hesitate to mention the popular 
belief that the duke had been poisoned, 
but adds that “some think his lungs are 
gone, on account of a great vomiting of 
blood.” At this time the king, who was 
never very popular at any time, had 


the devil, to whom he had done homage | disgusted everybody by his eccentric fits 
by magic ‘and every kind of wickedness.” | of piety, and lashed the nobles into fury 


Whether the king regretted his favourite, 


| by abolishing many important offices about 
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One day the king was within 
At 


the court. 
an ace of utterly disgracing himself. 


the council was present a certain knight | 


of Malta, the grand prior of Cham- 
pagne, a man of turbid mind. As the 
king was speaking of some important 
matter, the prior interrupted him, thus, 
“Tf, O king, you would speak the truth, 
you would recollect ....” “What!” 
said the king, “‘do I seem to thee to lie? 
Down on thy knees and beg pardon 
instantly.” This done, the king pardoned 
him, on condition that he should never 
again show himself in his presence. How- 
ever, the prior delayed in going, and 
holding some further discourse, so enraged 
the king that he drew his sword, and 
would have run him through the body, if 
he had not been restrained by those 
present. A bishop of Paris was wounded 
in the hand by seizing the naked sword- 
blade. “ Thus,” quoth Busbec, “ the king, 
with all his penitence, was on the brink of 
committing an unworthy crime.” At the 
entreaty of many persons, the king again 
pardoned the prior, but on condition that 
he should depart from the court and 
never again appear in the king’s sight— 
“which is no small punishment for a man 
brought up at court, and who would know 
no happiness elsewhere.” 

The death of Alencon on the 10th of June, 
1584, of “the same disease which killed 
his brother Charles—to wit, an ulcer on the 
lungs ”—shook the stern soul of Catherine 
with “no feigned grief!” but the tears of 
others are attributed to “ostentation and 
hypocrisy.” This was a most important 
event, as it made Henry of Navarre heir 
apparent to the French crown, and brought 
a shower of honours upon him. It was 
followed by a catastrophe of European 
significance. 





Writing on the 25th July, | 


account him of royal race. He was met 
by a procession than which nothing could 
be more splendid, was assigned lodgings 
near the king, and two hundred golden 
crowns daily for his expenses. The 
ostensible pretext of his embassy is to 
bring the insignia of the Anglican Order 
(the Garter), which the queen sends to the 
French king, but the real motive certainly 
concerns the Belgian business. The king 
received the order in the church of the 
Augustines, the last day of the past month, 
at the hour of vespers. The knights of 
the Holy Ghost were present, and also all 
the ambassadors, even those of Flanders, 
to the great offence of the Spaniards.” 
With the intrigues set on foot by the 
princes of the House of Lorraine to re- 
cover their lost influence, and which at 
a later date brought them to a tragical 
end, the concluding epistles of Busbec are 
occupied, and the series breaks off suddenly 
on the 8th October, 1585. 

In 1592, he obtained permission from 
the emperor to leave Paris for six months, 
to make a journey to Flanders, to look 
after his property there. In an evil hour 
he chose the route through Normandy. 
He was amply furnished with passports 
both by the king and by the League; but 
in spite of these precautions was robbed 
and maltreated by a party of Leaguers at 
the village of Cailli, near Rouen. On 
ascertaining his character, these ruffians 
no longer dared to retain either him or 
his effects. But the mischief was done. 
Busbec, at the age of seventy, succumbed 
to a fever brought on by excitement and 
terror. Feeling very ill, he caused him- 
self to be carried to the Chateau of Mailloc, 
and took to his bed. The governor of 
Rouen, hearing of the outrage to which 
he had been subjected, made every kind 


Busbec says, “It is certain that the Prince | of excuse, and promised to punish severely 


|| of Orange (William the Silent) has been | 


those who had insulted him; but Busbec 


| killed by a pistol-shot ; his murderer has | characteristically replied that he cared 


| been arrested and put to the torture, which 
| failed to extort from him the author at 
| whose instance he had perpetrated so 
great a crime—he has simply left a manu- 
script in which he says he was drawn to 


more about calming his own mind, than for 
avenging the insult to his quality. He 
never rallied, but, after lingering for eleven 
days, died. He was buried in the neigh- 
bouring church, but his heart was carried 


it by the desire of delivering the provinces | to Flanders and placed in the tomb of his 
of such a tyrant.” This terrible event was | ancestors. 


Thus this great diplomatist and elegant 





followed by numerous embassies from the | 
revolted provinces to the French king, and | scholar, who had lived for many years 
in the midst of the negotiations arrived an | unharmed among Turkish barbarians, was 
ambassador from England. Anxiously ex- | destined to receive his death-blow from a 
pected, he came at last with an “ample band of Christian cut-throats, solemnly 
and splendid” retinue. “His name is|sworn to protect the interests of the 
Comes de Herbei (Herbert). The English | church of Rome. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DENIS DONNE,” “‘ NO ALTERNATIVE,’ 
&o. &e. 


—_¥_-_—— 
CHAPTER XL. “CAN FRANK AFFORD IT?” 


Miss Forest is not afflicted with the 
keen-sightedness of love, but she has such 
a keen eye for the main chance, that very 
few things that immediately concern her- 
self escape her observation. At the same 
time she is not endowed with a mean- 
spirited or underhand nature. Charlotte 
Grange recognises these characteristics 
of her future sister-in-law clearly and 
comprehensively, and—being Charlotte 
Grange—acts accordingly. 

No one who sees her at this juncture can 
imagine that the fair, gentle woman, who 
goes on making her preparations so placidly 
for her approaching marriage with Frank, 
is in reality poising herself upon the brink 
of a precipice every day, and is, farther, in 
mortal dread of falling over it. If Clement 
Graham should be premature, if she her- 
self should be unguarded for an instant, if, 
in fact, the explosion occurs one moment 
before it would be well for it to occur, 
she, and not the others, will be blown up 
and irretrievably ruined. 

All these considerations cause Charlotte 
Grange to walk with even more than her 
customary caution and discretion in these 
days. Full well does she realise the truth 
of the old adage, that “‘a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.” Nevertheless, 
the song of the bird she has in her hand 
is so flat and tame in comparison with the 
warblings in which the one in the bush 
indulges as to country places and all the 
appurtenances thereof, and to foreign 
travel, and all the joys that foreign travel 
may bring to a pretty, captivating woman 
who likes to captivate. 

Still, in spite of the dazzling vista open- 
ing to her view, Miss Grange goes on her 
way warily, watching her opportunity for 
putting in a word that may be detrimental 
to Gertrude particularly, or to the Forest 
family generally, with the subtle skill that 
women who listen behind curtains are 
capable of evincing. We cannot say in 
the words of the great German poet, that 
she is “like a star unhasting, unresting,” 
for there is something pure, clear, and 
above the sordid interests of the world in 
a star. But she is as “ unhasting” as 
phlegmatic-natured creatures of the lower 
world usually are, and as “ unresting” as 
the dry rot. 


Gradually, as the day draws nearer and 
nearer for these double marriages to be 
perpetrated (it is difficult to avoid speak- 
ing of such unions as if they were crimes) 
she withdraws herself more and more from 
the social family gatherings which Frank 
labours so strenuously to organise. Com- 
mon sense justifies her in acting thus. 





| Family gatherings, as a rule, are the most 


depressing of social errors, and the gather- 
ings that are convened for the purpose of 
inaugurating a new order of things in the 
way of matrimony, and of introducing 
new members into the clan, are the most 
depressing of all. Nevertheless, the Forests 
felt that it was a daring and suspicious 
thing when the new member, whom they 
had been so ready to black-ball, was the 
one who showed herself almost indifferent 
to all the joys, and advantages, and terrors 
of the club. 

She is fighting a double fight, to tell the 
truth, for her heart and taste are at 
variance with her keen, inborn, and care- 
fully cultivated sense of what is expedient. 
Clement Graham’s meannesses and small- 
nesses are of a different order to her own, 
and so are especially revolting to her. He 
has a habit of relating the prices that have 
been asked of him for articles that he has 
eventually, after much haggling, procured 
at a lower rate. He schemes small econo- 
mies, and laughs over them, in a self- 
satisfied way, in a minor key. He quotes 
his own narrow experiences of the world, 
and seems to proclaim them as infallible. 
He makes mistakes in speaking of topics 
that are public property. He is grossly 
ignorant of politics, of literature and art, 
and of everything, in fact, that is outside 
the service he has left. In a word, he is 
a petty-minded, ignorant, conceited, mean 
man. But, for all that, both Gertrude 
Forest and Charlotte Grange mean to 
marry him. 

He has not shown himself mean, how- 
ever, as far as the value of the love gifts 
which he has bestowed upon Gertrude is 
concerned. Looking upon jewellery as 
property, and sensibly reflecting that he can 
at any time after their marriage take them 
from her and turn them into cash again, 
he has loaded Miss Forest’s fingers with 
rings, and her arms with bracelets of 
price. These things represent his wealth, 
and his power of being munificent; and 
though he refers to them constantly, and 
makes Gertrude and all her family feel 
that he is perfectly conscious of his own 





extreme liberality, he does not regret 
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having given them—for will not they be | in a tone of annoyance. “I gave her four 
his own again ? | rings when we were engaged, and I don’t 
In the days of his dislike to Miss| know how many since. I’m glad I didn’t 
Grange, it had been pleasing and soothing | give her a whole set of opals; they’re 
to him to see that Frank did not lavish | deuced expensive, you know, and she may 
the same sort of pledges of affection upon | stick to the presents when the engagement 
Charlotte. But now that the dislike has | is broken off.” 
given place to a feeling that he believes| ‘She may: the Forests are not to be 
to be genuine, heaven-ordained love, it| relied upon in any matter of delicate 
pains him to see the plump white fingers | feeling,” Charlotte says, shaking her head 
and arms, which are a part of the creature | and looking as mournful as if the Forests’ 
he worships, unadorned. | iniquities had caused her much tribulation. 
“* He doesn’t spend much of his money! “I say, Charlotte, whatever made you 
on you,” Mr. Graham observes to Charlotte | accept the fellow?’’ Clement Graham asks 
one day, as they saunter round the|grumblingly. Infatuated as he is, he 
precincts of the Old Kensington Palace, | cannot blind himself to the fact that to all 
“those flat plain gold rings are cheap | appearances Charlotte had been very well 
enough to be given away as parting gifts | pleased with her position, and very well 
to faithful servants, and people of that | satisfied with her lover. s 
sort. I should never have thought of} She looks up at him plaintively, and 
offering one to you as our engagement | shakes her head. “ You forget that I had 
ring.” not seen you then,” the arch-hypocrite 
The whole tone of the sentiment is| murmurs. “I have had another standard 
coarse, and Charlotte hates him for it.| since I knew you, Clement. Don’t be 
Nevertheless she sighs to see the flashing | harsh in your judgment of my errors of 
diamond and the changeful opal on her | judgment before that time.” 
own fair fingers and well rounded arms. In his vast belief in his own superiority 
“In any case I should think more of | to any and every man who has not as large 
the giver than of the gift,” she says; “but | an income as himself, Clement Graham 
a@ poor ring can’t bind the heart more! never doubts for a moment that she is 
than a rich one, can it, Clement ? ” uttering words of singieness and truth. 
“You said the other day that you liked; ‘Poor girl!” he says, patronisingly ; 
opals above everything,” he rejoins, | “it’s an awful sell for you that you should 
hurriedly, dragging a little case out of his | have been let into the engagement, and it 
pocket. “I’ve got the whole set for you, | would have been worse still if you hadn’t 
but I have only brought the ring out as a} been saved from the marriage. For my 
specimen ; throw that thin poor little bar of | own part, I shall be glad now when the 
gold away, and put this on instead.” | explosion is over, and we are free to please 
She puts it on, her heart beating | ourselves.” 
triumphantly the while. They are fine; “So shall I,” she says, with a little 
opals, and they flash out a variety of|shiver that is partly real and partly 
colours, as she holds her hand out to him | affected ; “but there will be a good many 
to see the effect. Altogether it is most | difficulties to surmount before we are 
pleasing earnest of what is to come.’ ‘free,’ as you say. The Forests cling 
“You must keep that on now,” he says, | tenaciously to their own interests, and love 
as he looks at his own gift with an|money from the very bottom of their 
appreciative eye. He longs to tell her | hearts.” 
what the set cost, but he does manage| It is on the tip of his tongue to say, 
to restrain himself, though with much | “ Frank’ didn’t show himself to be very 
difficulty. sordid when he proposed marrying a 
“If 1 wear it, questions will be asked,” | penniless girl like you;” but he fears that 
she says. “Frank is so unobservant of | Charlotte may take the reminder amiss, 
such things that my firgers might be | and he does not desire to offend her at all, 
covered with rings, -.u he’d never see | for he is getting to rely very much on her 
them ; but his sisters would see it at once, | subtle flatteries. 
and, with true Forest feeling, would grudge | “I suppose Gertrude has said a good 
me the possession of anything prettier | deal to you about the figure she'll make 
than has fallen to their share.” when she has my money to spend?” he 
“Just such another ring has fallen to | says, and Charlotte answers regretfully, 
Gertrude’s share, let me tell you,” he says, | “Oh, yes, it has been terrible to me to 









































| so many pounds, shillings, and pence with 
| her.” 


| much, and that therefore he shall only 
| allow her two hundred a year, and will 
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hear a mere girl speaking of it, as if it 
were the sole aim and object of marrying 
at all. I can’t feel remorse about having 
won your heart from her, Clement, for I 
don’t believe she prized yours or gave you 
hers in return: it was just a question of 


“By Jove, she'll find the difference 
when, instead of the allowance I should | 
have made her, she’ll have to go back to | 
her mother’s pettifogging little pocket- 





money,” he says exultantly ; “she’ll find 
the difference then.” 

“IT wonder what the allowance was? ” | 
Charlotte thinks. “If he tells me, he will 
be ashamed to make mine less when we | 
are married.” Then this disinterested | 
young woman remarks, 

“Gertrude has very extravagant views. 
She has spoken before me of the allowance 
you proposed, but I confess I did not get 
the impression of its being x 

She stops in apparent embarrassment, | 
and appears sorry that she has been led on | 
to say so much. 

“Didn’t give you the impression of its | 
being liberal, you were going to say, only 
you don’t like to,” he cries eagerly. 
“Well, Charlotte, when I tell you that I 
proposed allowing her four hundred a-year 
for herself, I don’t know what you'll 
call it!” 

“Most munificent!” Charlotte says in 
an ecstacy, and in saying this she over- 
shoots her mark, for he at once makes up 
his mind that she has not expected half as 








expect a perennial stream of gratitude to 
flow from her for it. 

Their plans are nearly matured now. 
They have been altered and modified very 
considerably since the first blush of the 
affair. Mr. Clement Graham has been 
taught by Charlotte to consider her worth 
the price of a special license, and they 
have settled that they will be married in 
one of the City churches, and then go 
away at once to the sanctuary of their 
own home. From that sanctuary Clement 
feels that he will have courage to telegraph 
the intelligence of their nuptials to the 
family they are tricking. He is only 
deferring the happy day, out of the natural 
repugnance every man has to proclaiming 
himself a scoundrel. 

“They have asked me to dine with them 
to-night,” Charlotte tells him presently, 





shrugging her shoulders, “ and Frank will 


be there, talking of what he will do when 
he’s settled again, and has dislodged Mrs. 
Constable; altogether it will be most 
trying. I hope you won’t be there, to be 
pained too?” 

“I’m asked, and I suppose I must go, or 
they’ll think it odd,” he says. The fact 
is, Miss Grange has hung such chains 
about him, that he cannot shake them off. 
Wherever she is he desires to be, especially 
if Frank is present also. For jealousy has 
stepped in to Charlotte’s aid, and Clement 
Graham cannot endure either to witness or 
to picture the privileged caresses, which 
Charlotte makes him believe Frank is per- 
petually bestowing upon her. 

On their side, the Forests’ are not much 
more elated at the idea of the family 
gathering which is to take place round 
their hospitable board this night, than are 
the pair who are stealing a march on them. 

“T shall be very glad when they’re all 
married, and the necessity for these 
abominably dull and expensive little dinners 
is over,” Mrs. Forest says to Marian. 

“ Frank, for the first time in his life, is 
weak,” Marian laughs; “he thinks that 
the more we see of Charlotte, the better 
we shall like her. Now Gertrude never 
commits that egregriously foolish mistake 
about her bargain.” 

“Tf Gertrude doesn’t rule that man 
absolutely from the very first, she will lead 
a miserable life with him,” Mrs. Forest 
says. ‘There is no lot so hard as that of 
the wife of a fool who has found out that 
he can have his own way.” 

“We had better not interfere, or 
advise,” Marian rejoins. ‘ He’ll be bad 
enough for Gertrude to endure, but Char- 
lotte will be harder for Frank.” 

“There is a certain amount of sweet- 
ness about Charlotte,’ Mrs. Forest says, 
deprecatingly. 

* T detest such sweetness; she’ll talk to 
one person with that cloying smile of hers 
upon her face, and all the time her eyes are 


| straying away, in search of the impression, 


she may be making upon other people. I 
wonder what poor Kate thought of her!” 

“T wish I could hear that Kate was 
happily married,” Mrs. Forest says, wist- 
fully. “The thought of her wandering 
about, now here, now there, without any 
settled home, embitters my life.” 

“Oh, Kate’s one of those people who 
always light on their feet,” Marian says, 
hopefully, for she does not wish her 
mother to come to the family gathering in 
a depressed frame of mind. 
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They find Gertrude playing hostess to | accessible ; now that she’s accessible I am 
Charlotte in the drawing-room. Miss | conscious of being in a lowered temperature 
Grange is the first to arrive. Her opal } about her.” 
ring is on her finger, and she sees that “ Yet it has not wandered to any other 
Gertrude’s eyes light on it instantaneously. ; woman?” she half asks, half asserts. 

“The twin to mine,” Miss Forest says, ‘‘ You're right there; in fact I love her 
holding out her own hand. | still in reality, but the glow is gone from 

“Yes; but I have the whole set, brooch, | it, and Kate’s a girl to detect that directly, 
bracelet, earrings, necklet, and all,” Char- | and to suffer from it, and to wear her own 
lotte replies, triumphantly. | soul out first in efforts to rekindle it, and 

A shadow darkens Gertrude’s face. She | then in punishing me and herself when 
has quite regard enough for her brother | those efforts fail.” 
to feel sorry that he should be spending| Mrs. Durgan heaves a tired sigh. 
his substance on this grasper, and, besides,, ‘‘ The truth is, Harry,” she says, “ that 
she feels a little annoyed at Charlotte | you'll never be happy apart, and you'll 
outshining her in the matter of the opals. | never be as happy together as you thought 

“ Can Frank afford it ?” she asks rather | you ought to be in the first flush of your 
sharply, and Charlottte says, insolently, | love’s young dream.” 

“Take my advice, and don’t question} ‘“‘It’s exactly that; what on earth shall 
him on the point, my dear. He does not | I do without her? but, on the other hand, 
bear interrogation on such matters well, | what on earth should I do with her? I 
even from me.” | love her still, and it still would be the 

“T am not in the habit of interrogating | greatest happiness I could know to make 
my brother about his private business,” | her my wife; but I should disappoint her 
Gertrude says coldly; and Charlotte feels | at every turn, and her's is not a nature to 
with satisfaction that her galling warning | bear pain and disappointment.” 
has saved her from exposure for a time.| “Taste the greatest happiness, and 


As Gertrude’s will is potent in the family | don’t fear your fate too much,” Mrs. 


just now, there will be nothing said | Durgan counsels, and he cannot help 














about the set of opals in public. As for 
Frank’s curiosity in private, “I'll bafile 
that through his vanity,” she thinks, com- 
placently ; “and if I can’t, and he will 
have an explanation, why Graham will be 
compelied to show a little courage for 
once in his life, that is all.” 

She hardly realises yet, that relying on 
Graham’s courage in any emergency is 
about as insecure a proceeding as relying 
on the false light the will-o’-the-wisp shows. 


CHAPTER XLIV. CISSY ONCE AGAIN ! 


“What ‘a laggard in love,’ you are, 
Harry!” Mrs. Durgan says, with im- 
petuous zeal to her cousin, one day, when 
he comes back to her after a long ride 
with Kate, and answers, in reply to some 
eager questioning, that he has not said 
anything which directly or indirectly can 
be construed into a declaration to Kate. 

“The fact is the bloom is off the rye,” 
he confesses. 

“‘Nonsense! she’s as beautiful in person, 
and as bright in mind, as she can ever 
have been,” she rejoins. 


“Yes, she’s all that, but somehow or | 


other the keenness of my appreciation for 
her beauty and her brightness is worn off. 
My heart remained very faithful to her 
during all those years when she was in- 


| feeling that if he had only been in love 
with her, she would have suited him much 
better than Kate, who will expect so much 
| more of him. 

However, inclination, propinquity, a 
certain craving to know whether or not 
she is still passionately attached to him, 
and above all, that admiration for her 
which he has never cast out, all impel him 
on, and he pleads to her to give him her 
heart and hand, as ardently as if he had 
never thought that such pleading would be 
unwise. 

There is something sadly prophetic in 
the way she answers him. 

“*Love you still) Harry! yes, more 
than ever—why shouldn’t I tell you the 
truth—more than ever! But it will end 
badly, it’s resuscitating a corpse.” 

He laughs away her fears, for he is a man 
who quickly throws aside an impression, 
whether it be pleasant or the reverse; and 
since he has brought himself up to the 
point of putting it to the touch, he has not 
feared his fate too much. 

“TI suppose it won’t all be ‘blue un- 
| clouded weather’ with us any more than 





| it is with other people,” he says, “ but we 
| have a very fair prospect before us, Kate. 
| After all, we have stuck to each other 
| through a good many trials——” 
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“You will persist in affecting to forget 
that there have been interludes,” she in- 
terrupts. “ We shall never be exactly as we 
should have been to oneanother if we hadn’t 
cared for other people in the meantime.” 

* You’re a better lover than philosospher, 
Kate,” he laughs, but in his heart he 
thinks, “I wish she wouldn’t be so ready 
with her recollections; I’m quite willing 
to take things as they are, and to be per- 
fectly happy and contented with them. We 
ought to leave the longing for the im- 
practicable and the impossible to younger 
and less experienced people.” 

It is always a bitter drop in her cup to 
« woman, when her lover not only re- 
members that she is older than she was, 
but words his remembrance of the fact, 
and Captain Bellairs has an unhappy knack 
of doing this very often in the most unin- 
tentional way. 

“On the whole I think it’s a lucky 
thing for us both that circumstances com- 
pelled us to wait and sober down, and 
have done with the follies of youth before 
we came together,” he says to her, one day, 
while their engagement is still quite a new 
thing. 


pression of Miss Grange. It must be un- 
derstood that Captain Bellairs is not a 
dogmatic man, nor is he a man addicted 
to the habit of speaking as if he were 
speaking to an audience. But he is 
| human, and he likes to feel that when he 
| talks well, he is listened to with attention 
by someone who is capable of giving a 
verdict on both the matter and the manner 
of his speech. 

““There’s another woman I could men- 
tion, who will never burn herself up,” he 
goes on. “Cissy Angerstein will keep 
that pretty childishly flexible face to the 
end, and only look like an aged baby 
when she’s eighty.” 

“T wonder what has become of her ?” 
Kate says meditatively. ‘ Poor Cissy! 
we were so very much thrown together 
such a little time ago, and now we're 
nothing more to each other than if we had 
never suffered, and sorrowed, and cried, 
and laughed together; the reflection 
bothers me sometimes, Harry.” 

“Rest assured it never bothers Cissy,” 
he says, laughing. ‘My dear Kate, don’t 





look vexed; it is weakness to be wrath 
with weakness. Cissy Angerstein hasn’t 


“Yes, so do I,” Kate says with that re- | the power of feeling strongly for anybody 
markable promptitude which is not at all; who isn’t conducing to her immediate 
the offspring of an acquiescent, but rather | comfort; we can no more censure her for 


of a wounded, spirit. “ For my own part I 
feel awfully old, much too old to have any- 
thing to do with the folly of marrying at all.” 

“ We have neither of us grown younger,” 
he says sententionsly, and the observation 
is not one tended to soothe the lovingly 
anxious spirit of an over-sensitive woman. 

“ We are neither of us made exactly of 
the stuff to ‘ wear well’ as people call it,” 
he goes on; “we neither of us belong to 
the lymphatic order of beings, and you 
especially intensify every emotion to such 
a degree that it must tell on you physically. 
Now that stolid creature Frank is going 
to marry will wax smoother and fatter, 
but she’ll never have any lines of passion or 
of pain for anyone but herself, drawn on 
her fair face.” 

“T know, from the way in which you 
speak, that you dislike that type as much 
as I do, Harry,” she says, and she feels 
consoled in a measure for his vivid recol- 
lection of Time having been a thief, and 
having robbed her of her freshest youth, 
by his scarcely veiled repugnance to the 
ereaseless “ well-liking’”’ beauty who has 
tricked Frank into an engagement. 

On his side he is rather pleased with 
the way in which he has expressed his im- 





the flaw than if she had been born blind, 
or deaf, or dumb. She hasn’t the faculty, 
and you have it, that’s all.” 

“That’s all,” Kate assents. 

“Tt makes her very easy to deal with,” 
he goes on. “Provided you give her every- 
thing that conduces to her own comfort or 
pleasure, she’s happy.” 

“In fact, if every desire of her heart is 
gratified, she’s satisfied.” 

“* Precisely so.” 

“But, Harry,” Kate goes on, feeling 
irresistibly impelled to argue the point, 
“how can you extol or even tolerate such 
unmitigated, unreasonable selfishness ?” 

“T don’t extol it; I have simply accepted 
it as the prominent characteristic of the 
case I undertook to guard some years since, 
as I have told you.” 

“Hers is such an exacting nature,” 
Kate says, thinking and speaking more 
petulantly about Cissy Angerstein than 
she had ever suffered herself to think and 
speak before. 

“Well, yes it is,” Captain Bellairs 
admits blithely. ‘Odd you should have 
said that of her to-day, for I've had a letter 
from her this morning, in which she pre- 
fers a most peculiar request.” 
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“Yes?” Kate interrogates, trying not | have never aided her in the commission of 
to let her tone sound too anxious. | one of them.” 

“Tt’s one that I don’t exactly see how I; She believes him thoroughly, believes 
can refuse to grant,” he goeson. “I can’t | most earnestly and implicitly in his honour 
plead want of space, or want of means, or | and integrity. Nevertheless, she does wish 
any other insurmountable barrier. The | that he did not deem that he was fulfilling 
fact is, poor Cissy has come to the end of | his duty towards Cissy in the best and 
her resources very nearly, and she wants kindest way, by having her at the pretty 
me to let her come and live in some little _ cottage on the Lugnaquilla home-farm. 
house on my estate, as she understands | She mentions the subject casually, and 
she can live for nothing in Ireland.” | with well-affected indifference, to Mrs. 

He looks questioningly at Kate as he Durgan by-and-by. 
tells her this, and Kate discerns at once| “I shall have my old friend, Mrs. Anger- 
that he has no repugnance to the plan. _| stein, as my nearest neighbour at Lugna- 

“And you have told her —?” Kate) quilla. Has Harry told you that she’s 
begins, then she pauses and leaves him to | going to live on the home-farm ? ” 
supply the remainder of the sentence. “Good gracious! No,” Mrs. Dargan 

“T have not written to her yet ; I waited replies. “‘ Why, I thought the woman was 
to consult you. For my own part I see no! one of those pestilently selfish creatures 


| objection to the plan; I could let her have | whom all sensible people would keep at a 
| that pretty little place belonging to the | distance, if possible. What has induced 
home farm at Lugnaquilla, and could look | you to bring her upon yourself?” 


after her and see——” 


“T didn’t want her,” Kate says, wincing. 


“That she has every comfort and | “Can’t you understand ?—She has asked 


pleasure she may set her heart upon,” 
Kate puts in coldly. 

“ Exactly,” he says, in utter unsus- 

icion. 

“Does she know of our engagement ?” 

“Her letter is partly an answer to one 
which I wrote to her announcing the fact.” 

“ Any messdge to me ?” 

“No,” he says laughingly. “Just like 
Cissy that, to leave out the very point 
which she ought not to have omitted. 
She’s thinking too much of her own pecu- 


| niary difficulties, I fancy, to have much 


thought for other people.” 

Kate rides on in silence. Of what can 
he be thinking, to have so little regard for 
her comfort and happiness, as to contem- 
plate planting this Cissy Angerstein close 
to Lugnaquilla as her (Kate’s) nearest 
neighbour? Her heart swells with wrath 
that is partly jealous, and partly just, and 
wholly human. 

“Well, dear, what do you think about 
it ?” he asks, presently, in a cheerful tone, 
that shows he is utterly unobservant of the 
shadow of gloom that has fallen upon her. 

“Consult the dictates of your own 
judgment and heart, entirely without 
reference to me,” she says, making an 
effort to be cheerful and magnanimous. 
‘“‘As you say, it has fallen to your lot to 
be Cissy’s guardian, you must be true to 
your trust in the way you think best.” 

“T have been that always, thank 
Heaven!” he says, frankly. ‘ Whatever 
mistakes poor Cissy may have made, I 








for a home. She has asked to come to 
Lugnaquilla; and what can he do, and 
what can I say ?” 

* He had far better make her an allow- 
ance, and keep her the other side of the 
Channel. I should say exactly the same 
if she were his widowed, helpless, and most 
disagreeable sister; and Cissy Angerstein 
is not his sister. These family arrange- 
ments never answer. If you don’t like to 
speak to Harry I will.” 

“T shall certainly never say a word 
about it,” Kate says. 

“Then I shall,” Mrs. Durgan replies. 
“Don’t think that I will speak as your 
mouthpiece, Kate. I'll tell him what an 
idiot he is, right out from myself, on my 
own responsibility.” 

“I’m sure he’s doing it for the best,” 
Kate says; “but I honestly confess I 
don’t like the anticipation.” 

“ And you'll like the reality even less. 
Now, Kate, if I were in your place,” (her 
cheeks flush as she says this, for she 
remembers how very recently she has 
been in Kate’s place), “I’d tell Harry 
out openly that I didn’t like it. Don’t do 
it sentimentally ; but tell him that it will 
be a bore to you to have a whining, weep- 
ing widow at your door when you can do 
just as well for her afar off.” 

“Things must take their course,” Kate 
says; “if I said that to Harry, he would 
remind me that we had passed the golden 
age of romance, and had entered the leaden- 
hued one of common-sense and expediency: 
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besides, he seems to think it expedient that | 
Cissy should come.” 

“ Resignation is an admirable quality, | 
but resignation to a perpetual nuisance | 
that you can avert, is nonsense,” Mrs. | 
Durgan says. “ However, it’s useless say- | 
ing any more to you. But I will speak to 
Harry!” 

Accordingly she speaks to Harry that 
very day, launching out into the subject 
with her customary fearlessness. 

“Kate has been telling me about Mrs. 
Angerstein. What wild plans men make 
and carry out if they are not liable to 
feminine supervision ! ” 

“You don’t like the plan, then ? 
does.” 

“Oh! does Kate? Well, I won’t drag 
Kate’s name into the discussion, but I'll 
tell you openly I don’t. This Cissy 
Angerstein has been as fetters on your 
feet ever since you undertook the charge 
of her, and now you want to plant her 
down at Lugnaquilla and make her a 
yoke on your wife’s neck !” 

“My dear Georgie, be reasonable,” he 
says, in that magnificent tone of mental 
superiority which the best and most de- 
lightful of men are apt to indulge in at 
times. ‘‘ Poor Cissy has come to the end 
of the wretched pittance left her by her 
husband, and I must do something for 
her, and see after her. Now it’s easier for 
me to do something for her, and to see 
after her here at Lugnaquilla, than if she 
were at a distance. While I was unmarried 
I couldn’t do it.” 

“And now that you’re going to be 
married you oughtn’t to do it.” 

He laughs good-temperedly. ‘ You 
women have such absurd notions,” he 
says. ‘I have another and more cogent 
reason still to give you in favour of the 
plan; I’m bound to maintain the poor 
thing and her children, and the Lugna- 
quilla coffers are not absolutely over-flow- 
ing. As a married man [I shall have to | 
keep up a very different establishment, and | 
altogether live more expensively than I do | 
now. If she’s at our very gates I shall | 
hardly feel the additional expense of her 
little ménage, but it would be a different | 


Kate 





thing if she were living elsewhere. Killing 
sheep and pigs as we do constantly at 
Lugnagquilla, and with that tremendous 
stock of poultry to fall back upon when- 
ever she feels inclined, Cissy won’t know 
what a butcher’s bill is.” 

“T can say nothing against your argu- 
ment; if you can’t afford to keep her 
anywhere else, and can afford to keep her 
luxuriously on the Lugnaquilla home- 
produce, ‘at your gates,’ as you say, then 
it would be cruel on my part to interfere 
further—crnel at least to Mrs. Angerstein.” 

“T am glad I have convinced you,” he 
says, affectionately, ‘‘ I want to see all you 
women friendly and happy together. The 
children are dear little things, and poor 
Cissy, in spite of her foibles, has a very 
affectionate nature.” 

“ You dear, generous, unwise fellow!” 
his cousin says, shaking her head at him. 
But he is too well pleased and satisfied 
with the way the matter has arranged 
itself, to ask her in what way she thinks 
him unwise. 


“T shall write to Cissy Angerstein to- 
morrow, Kate, and tell her she needn’t 
bother herself any more,” Captain Bellairs 
says to Kate that night. “I'll tell her 
you'll see to any alterations that may be 
needed, and overlook the furnishing, and 
then she’ll rest satisfied that it will all be 
done tastefully and well.” 

“Tf I were Kate I should just let Mrs. 
Angerstein come and exert her own lazy 
lymphatic little mind about it all herself— 
if she is to come,” Mrs. Durgan says. 

But Kate only bows her head and 
answers, 

“As you please, Harry.” 
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